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THE GRAFTON FAMILY ON DOVER PIER, 


THE GRAFTON FAMILY. It consisted of five persons: a father and mother, 

CHAPTER I.—THE INVALID. a boy of about twelve years old, their son, and two 

One bright summer’s evening, in 18—, a small | younger girls, their daughters. The elders of this 

group of London visitors, evidently of a respectable | group were leaning on the piles at the far end of 

rank in society, was standing on the jetty at Dover. | the jetty, watching the London steamer, as, 
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crowded with passengers, it passed towards the 
harbour; while the boy was standing by, holding 
in his hande ay ae his ere anxi- 
ously witmessing his atte , up to t time 
esate: so far as the fish a coneerned, to 
obtain even a nibble. 

It was a pleasant scene that, from the jetty ; 
but we must not stop to describe it. Our story 
has to do only with Mr. Grafton, his family, 
and his friends. And the tale we have to tell is 
no romance, but only a plain and simple sketch of 
scenes such as, passing every day before our eyes, 
are thought of for an hour, and then fade away 
from memory : scenes which would teach us lessons 
of wisdom if we would only learn wisdom, but which 
fail in arresting attention because, perhaps, they 
are so often repeated. 

Mr. Grafton was the junior partner in a London 
wholesale house. To this position he had raised 
himself, while comparatively a very young man, 
by his industry, talents for business, and close 
application ; for he had no money capital to help 
him on. He was still young—not much above the 
age of thirty-six—but his health was sadly failing, 
and to recruit it he had left the countinz-house in 
the city, and his home at Islingtem, fer a month’s 
recreation by the sea-side. The month had been 
extended to two, for health had met -come at his 
call, and finding solitude irksome, he had been 
joined by his wife and children. "Tisis was the 
family group. 

‘Well, Bertie/hkow many fish‘have:yomeanght?” 
asked Mr. Grafton, when the steamer had «crossed 
the bay aud-emtered the harbour. Mle speke cheer- 
fully, but. histone was hollow. 

. papa, not yet. They wen't Site this 
evening ; 1 can’t think the reason.” 

“Yon must go without fish for supper temight, 
then, my bey; for the breeze is too. cold‘ for stand- 
ing here any longer.” 

“Cold! oh, papa, how ean you essay so?” «saad 
‘the elder of ‘the giris—“ and you wera up as 

I amsure weare not are We, 


are‘teo ! 
' Bertied an dwe have got nothing om, Eke you 
ve. 
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mamma told him so, one day ; he says he is very 
well, and he must know best, Bertie. JZ don’t 
think he is ill.” 

Bertie sighed, and tears came to his eyes too. 
To hide them, perhaps, he stooped down and 
kissed little Harriet, who had hold of his disen- 
gaged hand. What did this quiet sadness of the 
boy and his mother mean? It would have been 
hard to make them explain it. 

For some minutes before Mr. Grafton and his 
wife turned from the jetty head, and while they 
were watching the steamboat, they, or rather he, 
had also been closely watched and curiously scanned 
by a gentleman who was seated near them. And 
when they were walking slowly away, his eyes still 
followed them. 

“Tt is Charles,” he said to himself; “ but won- 
derfully altered: he looks as old as I am, and is 
evidently an invalid. Shall I speak to him?” 

The hesitation did not continue long. The 
gentleman rose from his seat, and followed the 
retiring party. Mr. Grafton turned sharply round, 
and slightly bowed to the stranger, as he gently 
laid a hand upon his arm. 

“TI believe I am speaking to Charles Grafton ?” 
said the stranger. Mr. Grafton bowed again. 
“ And you will not have forgotten your old teacher, 
Nelson ?” 

“No, certainly not; and you are Mr. Nelson? 
I quite well remember you now, and am glad to 
have met you;” and Mr. Grafton held out his 
hand. But there was not much heartiness in the 
grasp and shake. There was too much ceremony 
about it for the occasion; and so there was in the 
tone and mamner of ‘the introduction which fol- 
lowed. “Mr. Nelson, Lucy, an old school friend.” 
Wf Mr. Graften had had occasion to say, “ Ponto, 
‘Lucy, an old dog of my acquaintamee,” there would 
\probably have been mere feeling amthe words. It 
‘asmot very unusual for these who have succeeded 
in life beyond their expectations, to behalf ashamed, 
and sometimes half suspicious, of any who imew 
them in theiriimmibler sphere. - 

‘But there was mo meed, on this -occasion, ‘for 
éither shame-or suspicion; and-:when, in the eomrse 
of a hurried conversation, Mr. Graften learned that 


Mr. | his old school friend had:heen some years a clergy - 


he did feél old ; the -even , anid 


yabmot 20 ailigidiy teit-teat ‘bie eslfie,es dhe ‘leung | 


upen his arm, felt the-chiver thrilling wer} 
heart. “Dears rese to ‘her ceyes, but she turned 
away her ote id Gad mot like to be 
theaght di; he was enly dicarranged and unstrung 
by yweans of (ball ; fhe “holiday was “to -eet him up 
aguim, amilamakee him as strong as-ever. 

a is pee as it was,” Bies. Grafton 
said, a8-soomas she could speak compesedly. “We 
had better leave the jetty ; it is .wery expesed here ; 
so pull up your line, * 

This was immediately done, anil tthe boy was 
slowly winding it upon the split bamboo, as his 
parents began to move towards the shore. 

“ How provoking it is of papa,” said the girl, 
in a low tone, to her brother, “‘to want to go away 
so soon! And think of his saying it is cold!” 

“Hush, Lotté, hush!’ replied her brother : 
“ don’t talk so, dear ; papa is ill, you know.” 

“Ti! is he il? Why, he was angry when 


man, end when, | 
tively, he-naw in Mr. 


ing @loser amd 1one imguisi- 
no signsef genteel 
, his cold hesitation expanded ‘amto'frend|y 
‘Before long Mr. Gratten’s lodgings were 

veached, and his friend was invited to-enter. 

“Yes, friend Nelson,” was the remark of Mr. 
Grafton as he warmed into confidence in the course 
of conversation, “it was stiff work, of course ; but 
I was determined to get on, and get on I did. My 
governors found they could not do without me, so 
they .offered me a bouncing salary: but I struck 
infor a share in the concern, sink or swim; and 
got i. And here I am now with well, I 
won't-say how many hundreds a year; but I have 
not done yet. I have had only a sixth share 
hitherto ; next year I mean to get the fourth. I 
have earned it, I know.” 

Now there were two things in this short speech, 
and in the whole conversation that had preceded 
it, which sounded discordantly to Mr. Nelson. 
There was, in the first place, a tone of exulting 
egotism which said, as plain as tones cau speak, 
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“My skill and power and wisdom have done all 
this, and there is no one, human or divine, besides 
myself, to whom praise or thanks are due, for all 
the success I have achieved ;” and there was, in 
the second place, an avowed and unqualified assur- 
ance of future life, health, strength, and prosperity, 
always and at all times presumptuous, and in this 
case, sadly at variance with the alternate pallor and 
flush of disease, the failing strength, the hollow 
voice, and the short and troublesome cough of the 
speaker. 

“Poor Grafton!” thought Mr. Nelson; “he 
speaks of next year as though he had taken a sure 
lease of life for many years to come!” and his 
thoughts speedily reverted to the impressive words 
of apostolic warning : “ Go to now, ye that say, To- 
day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and 
continue there a year, and buy and sell, and get 
gain: whereas ye. know not what shall be on the 
morrow. For what is your life? It is even a 
vapour, that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. For that ye ought to say, If the 
Lord will, we shall live, and do this, or that. But 
now ye rejoice in your boastings: all such rejoic- 
ing is evil.” 

These thoughts, we say, crossed Mr. Nelson’s 
mind; but he did not utter them. He was consti- 
tutionally timid, and fearful of giving offence; and 
he knew, by many years’ experience in the duties of 
his official character, how tenaciously the love and 
expectation of life often cling even to the very 
dying. He sat, therefore, in embarrassed silence, 
trying to frame a suitable reply. But before this 
was accomplished, Mr. Grafton himself introduced 
the subject. 

“ This nasty eough,” he said, after a fit.of it had 
passed away ; “I cannot quite get rid of it. Iam 
quite well, except for that: what do you think of 
it P” 

“Tam not able to say, Charles; I cannot pre- 
tend to give an opinion; but certainly it seems 
troublesome and distressing. Of course, you have 
professional advice P” 

“ Oh yes, I have had doctors enough, and physic 
more than enough. I consulted Dr. L. before I 
left London, and he poked me .about with his 
stethoscope, and croaked about lungs being tender, 
andall that. A parcel of nonsense: my lungs are 
as sound as yours. “Tis only a stomach cough, 
indigestion, and that sort of thing, you know. A 
man ¢an’t go on working, year after year, like a 
horse in a mill—a mere human machine—and not 
feel it. So I thought the best thing to do was to 
get to the sea-side for.a change, and here Lam.” 

“TJ trust,” said Mr. Nelson, “that you have 
found the change beneficial P”’ 

“Oh yes, decidedly so,” replied the invalid, 
quickly ; “ I am twiee the man I was when I came 
down first. Not that I think this part of the coast 
the best I could have chosen. Had I gone to 
Devonshire, now, I should have lost this teazing 
cough long ago. I shall go next summer to 
Sidmouth.” 

* You think you will be well enough for such a 
Journey next summer ?” the friend ventured to ask. 

“ Well enough! Oh yes; why should 1 not be? 
there’s nothing really the matter with me. You 
don't think I am ill,.do you?” 

“T have slight grounds, my dear sir, upon which 
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to form a judgment,” said Mr. Nelson: “it is 
many years since I saw you last i 

“ More than twenty: I was.a mere boy then; I 
remember I had a very fresh colour at that time: 
of course I.am changed since then; and so are 
you, my friend. Your hair, for instance, is i 

“ Gray—gray as a badger, as we should have 
said twenty years ago; and yours is as dark as ever. 
Yes, it is twenty years ago since we met last; and 
of course, as you say, we are both changed. 
Twenty years nearer to the grave than we were 
then, at all events.” 

“ Very true indeed,” replied the invalid. As a 
truth of general application, and quite undeniable, 
he was ready to admit this. 

“But I was about to say,” continued Mr. Nel- 
son— bear with me, Charles, but I do think you 
are more changed than twenty years even of anxiety 
and toil can account for. It is not the change from 
youth to manhood of which I speak, but of a change 
from health to disease. I trust it may be other- 


wise, but-——’ 

“I know what you would say, sir; but you are 
mistaken, I assure you. I am gaining strength 
every day, and shall get back to town quite a new 
man.” 

“ Yours is a lovely family, Charles” —we take up 
another fragment of the conversation of that even- 
ing, the greater part of which they were by them- 
selves—“ a lovely family, Charles.” 

“Yes, I have no reason to complain, I am sure,” 
returned Mr. Grafton. “ Lucy is one of a thousand. 
I did not marry her for money. My partners— 
they were not my partners then, though—but they 
blamed me for marrying so early, and where there 
was nothing to line the yoke with, as they said; 
but young fellows, such as I was thirteen years 
ago, don’t think of these things sufficiently per- 
haps. However, J have never repented.” 

“T am sure you need not repent not having made 
that an indispensable requisite to wedded life. I 
have seen so many evils and so much unhappiness 
connected with marrying for money, that I may 
congratulate you on having escaped them.” 

“Very true: a thousand or two, however, on 
such an occasion is.a good lift, if one knows how 
to handle it. By the way, you are one of us, I 
suppose—married P” 

“T have been,” replied Mr. Nelson, with a sigh: 
“TJ had not that happiness long.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. Any children?” 

“None; my poor wife died in giving birth toa 
little one, who did not long survive its mother.” 

“ As well so, perhaps,” was Mr. Grafton’s next 
remark: “—a great expense in bringing up a 
family.” 

“J am sure, Charles, if I may judge from what 
I have seen this evening, that you do not grudge 


“ Bless the dear creatures, no,” replied the in- 
valid, with more feeling than he had previously 
shown; “I do not. grudge it. Still, there is great 
expense; what with housekeeping, clothing, doc- 
toring, educating, and a dozen things beside, they 
make a serious hole in one’s income—eh P” 

“ No doubt .of jit, Charles; but Iam glad you 
have been able so well to afford it.” 

* I shall be able to afford it better in a year or 
” said Mr. Grafton, after a moment’s pause. 
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“By the way, I have some thoughts of sending 
Bertie to college eventually : he is a clever fellow, 
and I don’t want to bring him up to the desk, nor 
warehouse either. I wish you would do me the 
favour to step in to-morrow—you will dine with 
us, I hope—and just put him through his paces, 
and see what he is good for.” 

“T am sorry I cannot oblige you, my friend, for 
I leave Dover early to-morrow morning,” replied 
Mr. Nelson, rather coldly: “I came here only to 
start a young friend and former pupil over the 
water; and, as that is done, I have no further 
business here.” 

“ That is unfortunate: there was something else 
I might have talked to you about, but——” 

“Tf I can really be of service to you, I will 
alter my plans.” 

“No, no; it is of no consequence,” said the 
invalid. ‘“ Poor things,” he said, musingly, and 
almost despondingly, after another paroxysm of 
coughing, “ I must get rid of this cough, and pick 
up strength again. A pretty joke it would be if I 
should be laid up with a serious illness; or if I 
should die before——: but no, no; I cannot, must 
not, will not think of it;” and he hastily wiped 
away the moisture which had begun to gather 
on his brow. ; 

“ But it is well, surely, my dear friend,” said the 
clergyman, “ to think, even in health, of what we 
must some day pass through, and prepare for it ! 
It is well, when even the prospect of dissolution is 
distant, to be able to take up the language of the 
psalmist and say, ‘Though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil : 
for THov art with me.’” 

“Yes, yes;” and Mr. Grafton moved uneasily in 
his chair; “of course, in one way, it is always 
right and proper, and so forth, to think of dying; 
but I mean : at all events, it won’t do for me 
to die yet, nor to be ill either. Every thing—at 
least the biggest weight—in our concern rests 
upon my shoulders ; and as to my own family——: 
ah! Nelson, I don’t mind telling you, that if I were 
to die, they would-be left badly off, very badly, for 
my death would at once dissolve the partnership, 
and with only a sixth share, and with all my ex- 
penses, it is not to be expected that I can have 
saved.” 

“TI regret to hear you say so, Charles; surely 
you have insured?” 

“No, I have not. You may think me a fool, 
perhaps; but I have not. I meant to do it, years 
ago; but I did not, it does not signify why, and 
now——” 

“ You think, then, that now you cannot ?” 

“‘T don’t mean to say that. To be sure, before I 
left London I did make proposals to one company, 
but I was not well then, certainly ; and they 
‘humm'd and ha’d’ about it: but I am getting all | 
right now, I know. I shall nick the doctors this 
time, and when I get home again I mean to take 
out a policy at once. But you see, looking at it | 
every way, this is no time for me to be fancying | 
myself dying.” 





“Poor, poor Charles,” thought Mr. Nelson; | 


“ my poor friend, true it is, I fear that you have 
much to do yet.” At this moment, however, Mr. | sion of coarse, reddis 


brought in; .nd after some talk upon ordinary 
topics, Mr. Nelson bade his old school friend fare- 


well. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 


A PEEP INTO A GAOL. 


Tanks to the reverence for truth and fact which 
underlies the current of outward shows and speci- 
alities in all ages of the world, true greatness, 
whatever form it assumes, and however it may be 
obscured for a period, is rarely to be smothered in 
obscurity and finally obliterated from the memories 
of men. There are men almost always to be found 
whose hearts throb responsively to noble deeds; 
and of such a faithful record is sure to be preserved, 
even though the chief actors vanish from the stage 
uncheered by popular applause, or overwhelmed, as 
they have often been, by popular obloquy. Hence 
the acts of true heroes sometimes leap suddenly 
into light in an after generation, and the meed of 
their exploits is paid in honour to the dead—honour 
to which perhaps the living hero never dreamed of 
aspiring, and which he would have rejected had it 
been offered. But there is greater heroism in 
endurance than in action, so much greater indeed 
that there is no comparison to be made between 
the two. The man who has only done, and not 
suffered, whatever his doings, is but half a man; 
and perhaps, were he subjected to the touchstone of 
suffering, might be found to be no man at all. Of 
such we are not at present bound to speak, but of 
one whose name is dear to every Englishman 
whose heart is not mere cartilage ; the imprint of 
whose acts is stamped upon universal Christendom, 
but of whose dogged and manful endurance men 
talk little, and think, it may be, less. We shall 
take the liberty, therefore, to lift the gray pall of 
time that covers the dead past, to drag away the 
veil of something less than a couple of centuries, 
and try our hand at delineating a scene exhumed, 
not by imagination or fancy, but by veritable his- 
tory, for our special contemplation. 

The time is a leaden-looking day in November, 
a few years after the restoration of Charles 11 to 
the throne of his father. The regicides are in exile, 
or in their bloody graves; and all who refuse to 
worship God according to the formula prescribed 
by the legislature of the day are beneath the ban 
of the law, and breasting as they best can its 
powerful hostility. Nonconformity is constructive 
treason, and punishable as a crime. The prisons 
are full of the ministers and godly men of a de- 
nounced but popular faith; and the government is 
doing its worst to crush beneath its iron heel both 
liberty of conscience and the right of meeting in 
public for instruction and worship. In a square 
stone cell, in one of the county-town gaols in the 
heart of the country, sits a broad-shouldered, tall, 
and massive-built figure, upon a three-legged 
stool, in front of a small stout table or bench, upon 
which he is pursuing his labour. He is a man in 
the full noon-tide of life, with a countenance still 
bronzed and ruddy in spite of long confinement, a 
forehead high and ample, surmounted by a profu- 
hair, which, descending 








Grafton’s wife entered. Grafton was evidently glad | upon his shoulders, half conceals the ears. There 
to turn off the conversation ; coffee was accordingly | is a fire in his eye that tells of an inward courage 
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that adversity shall not quench, and a calm and | 


quiet conscience that no terrors can disturb. The 
expression of the face is, however, more resigned 
than confident, more patient than joyous. A cloud 
of natural sorrows has settled there; and notwith- 
standing the somewhat martial aspect imparted by 
a curling moustache worn in the old British fashion 
upon the upper lip, and a rigidity of attitude more 
than half military, it is easy to see that the un- 
daunted spirit within, which can dare everything, 
dares most of all to suffer. There is at times a 
faint gleam of sunshine in the wintry sky; and 
the prisoner in his solitary cell has pushed open 
the narrow window behind the rusty bars that 
guard it, in order to admit more freely the light 
and air, and perhaps to admit, too, the soothing 
sound of a few rustling leaves which the blasts of 
autumn have yet left to wither on a neighbouring 
elm—or the murmur of the distant river which, 
now swollen by floods, rushes noisily seaward 
through its muddy channel. A few well-worn 
books—not more than four or five—among which 
is one of antique fashion, with rough ribbed back 
and ponderous brazen clasps, lie on the bench at 
which the solitary pursues his toil. Beside them 
are a few pens fashioned from the snow-white un- 
dressed goose-quill, and a horn of ink, and beneath 
them are a quire or two of paper blotted over with 
a rude kind of penmanship. But neither book nor 
pen appears at present to have any charms for the 
subject of our sketch. He is working away, fast 
and hard, as though it were for dear life, with 
hammer and pincers, in closing little parallelo- 
grams of tin into tags for the ends of stay-laces ; 
and whatever his meditations may be, they are 
accompanied ever and anon by the rapid tap, tap, 
tap of the hammer upon the yielding metal. 
All the pause he allows to himself is an occasional 
glance through the window at the narrow strip of 
sky overhead ; and now and then he hums in a low 
voice, without being conscious of it, a few bars of 
an old tune to an older song about Israel’s King 
and Israel’s God. 

Thus pass several hours, unbroken by any sound 
save the incessant tapping of the workman’s ham- 
mer, and the interjectional utterances of his low 
musical voice. Midday comes and goes; and the 
toil is delayed by the brief and scanty repast of a 
few minutes, brought in and placed upon the ground 
by a gaoler. The afternoon wears away like the 
morning, and the shadows of twilight begin to 
close upon the gloomy walls. Now footsteps are 
heard without, and to the rough voices of the 
prison functionaries the quiet tones of a female are 
heard in reply. The prisoner stops at his work as 
the door opens, and a matronly woman, with care- 
worn features, enters the cell, leading by the hand 
a blind child. It is the wife and the helpless 
offspring of the prisoner. The child, in a moment, 
is in her father’s arms, and nestling in his bosom. 
The wife, who has brought candles and writing- 
paper, unpacks her little store and spreads it upon 
the table, and receives in return the produce of the 
prisoner’s labour, upon whose earnings they are 
dependent for bread. The prattle of that sightless 
child is sweetest music in the father’s ear, and it is 
the thought of her that cheers his imprisoned 
labour, and makes it easy. An hour—one happy 
hour—in tne socioty of wife and child, with loving 





talk, and loving silence, soon glides away; and 
then come the last caress and the separation, and 
the thrusting forth from the prison-gates of the 
weak and helpless, whose natural protector is in 
bonds for conscience’ sake. 

They have been gone but a few minutes when a 
bell is heard clanking noisily overhead. It is the 
signal for exercise in the court-yard of the prison. 
The outer gates are closed, but the cell-doors are 
open, and the inmates walk forth to change the 
close air of confinement for the breath of heaven. 
Our prisoner, who has been stooping towards the 
light of a small candle over the old-fashioned book 
with the clasps, since the departure of his wife and 
child, rises at the sound, closes the book, and, 
taking it under his arm, walks forth from the 
narrow chamber, first extinguishing the light. 
We must follow him. Threading a long passage, 
and descending a flight of stairs, he steps out into 
the open space, inclosed with high walls, allotted 
for exercise to the prisoners. The scene that now 
meets his view, though strange and wildly pictur- 
esque, is evidently one with which he has been long 
familiar. Daylight has departed, and the early 
night of November has set in dark and cloudy, 
with neither moon nor stars in the sky. But, pro- 
jecting from the sides of the lofty brick walls, a 
couple of blazing torches cast a lurid gleam upon a 
hundred upturned faces, most of which are looking 
anxiously round in evident expectation. They are 
waiting for the tagger of laces; and no sooner is 
his tall military figure seen emerging from the 
narrow door-way, than a low and hasty murmur of 
his name passes from lip to lip, while a few white- 
haired men hasten towards him, and seizing his 
broad palms, press them silently, and lead him 
towards a rude platform constructed from a couple 
of stools and a plank, above which the torches send 
forth a steamy canopy of smoke. The eye of our 
prisoner flashes with a new fire as he steps upon 
the little platform, and glances silently upon the 
throng of eager faces which now press closely 
around him ; but with a calm air, and in a steady, 
subdued voice, he calls upon them to praise God, 
at the same time lifting his right hand and pro- 
nouncing the words, “ Let God, the God of battles, 
rise.” It is the old song to the old tune of the 
morning, which now, pealing energetically from a 
hundred manly voices, reverberates in chorus from 
the prison walls and swells exultingly aloft. The 
psalm finished, heads are uncovered and knees are 
bent, while a short but earnest prayer is said; and 
then, after a moment’s pause, our workman-preacher 
opens the clasped book and delivers God’s message 
to offending man. His theme is the Christian 
warfare—the battle with the world and with the 
adversary of man’s soul—the good fight of faith, 
which must be fought and won by every true 
soldier, becatise inaction is sure defeat, and defeat 
is sure perdition. He is a man of plain speech and 
no learning; small care has he for the niceties of 
grammar, and less for the graces of rhetoric; but 
he has a fluent abundance of good old English 
words, and strong, masculine thoughts, and that 
fearless force and irresistible energy which sinceri- 
ty gives to language. You see by the fixed gaze 
and parted lips of the audience, who wonder and 
tremble while they listen, that of their hearts, at 
least, he holds the key—and that he has unlocked 
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the fountains of their dsepest sympathies, which 
they cannot, strive as they will, altogether restrain, 
but express at intervals in audible sighs and half- 
uttered words. The speaker concludes ere the 
sands of the hour-glass which stands before him 
are run out. Another psalm—another brief prayer 
—and again the warning bell tolls the congregated 
prisoners each back to his separate abode. 

When our preacher, after a hurried grasp of fifty 
outstretched hands, gets back to his cell, he finds 
it oceupied already by an elderly man, in goodly 
garb, who is waiting for him. 

“T have come to see thee again, John,” says 
the stranger, “and I have brought thee news, 
which may be good: news, if thow art inclined to 
think it so.” 

*T am thankfal to you,” said John, “ whether 
it be good or bad, so thou thinkest it good; but 
tell me thy present news, that I may judge.” 

“Thou mayest.depart from prison if thou think 

roper.” 

ae That is good news indeed ; but I promise me 
there goes a condition along with it.” 

“ The condition,cannot be so hard, surely, as thy 
present durance; think of thy wife and children— 
thy little blind Mary. It is only that thou pro- 
mise not to preach again when thou art free: pro- 
mise me that, and,I will be surety for thee, relying 
on thy word, in the sum demanded—and thou 
goest forth on the morrow.” 

“That will I never promise,” said John, “and 
by God’s help I will preach his. gospel the moment 
I am free: woe is me if I preach it not.” 

“ And wilt thou spend all thy days in tagging 
of laces for bread and water, while those thou lovest 
need thy helping hand?” 

“Tf it be God’s will I must do even so,” said 
John ; “though it is like a rending of my flesh 
from my bones to be forced away from my own 
flesh and blood. But what help I can give them, 
they shall not Jack.” 

With that the poor man sat down to his bench ; 
and again the tap, tap, tap of his unending labour 
were the only sounds to be heard. 

The stranger, after a few minutes, again broke 
the silence: “ And what am I to say to thy wife, 
who awaits my return at the prison-gates? and 
what is she to tell thy li:tle ones whom I left an 
hour ago rejoicing in the hope of thy return P” 

“Tell them I must do my Master’s work, and 
that their father cannot come forth of the prison 
until He opens the door. Tell them to love me 
and to love one another, and, by God’s grace, the 
shall lack for nothing. And now, good friend, 


speak to me no more of liberty at the price they 


offer. I cannot serve God, and be a dumb thing. 
Leave me, I pray thee now ; thou hast my thanks 
and my love; but I have work to do that you wot 
not of, and would fain be alone to-night.” 

The kind-hearted citizen withdraws, and the 
prisoner resumes his task at the tags. Now and 
then a big round tear drops upon the bench. 
That blind child is tugging at his heart-strings : 
the thought that she, npon whom he cannot endure 
that the wind should blow, may perchance be 
driven to beg, or be ‘beaten, or suffer hunger or 
cold or nakedness—this thought unmans him, and 
for a time his eyes overflow with a father’s grief. 
But this endures not long: a word in the old- 


i 





fashioned book open before him comes to his relief, 
and he instinctively dashes the moisture from his 
eye, as in a stern tone of self-upbraiding he repeats 
aloud, “ Leave thy fatherless children, I will pre- 
serve them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.” 
Something like a smile succeeds to the expression 
of grief upon his face, as he rises from his seat, and, 
gathering up the laces (for he has finished them 
all), and hanging them upon a nail, clears the bench 
for writing. 

While thus occupied, the keeper enters with the 
prisoner's supper, and, setting down the brown 
earthenware pan, retires, locking the door for the 
night. After a silent grace, the bread is eaten 
and the water drunk ; and then the prisoner, open- 
ing his unfinished manuscript, runs his eye over it 
for a few minutes, and’ begins to write. The dim 
light of the candle reveals nothing but the broad 
shoulders of the writer and the somewhat shaggy 
head stooping over the white sheet ; and the audi- 
ble passage of the pen over the wiry paper tells no 
other tale to our ears, as it goes scratching delibe- 
rately on hour after hour till midnight has long 
passed, save one of dogged perseverance and the 
pursuit of some cherished object under difficulties of 
no common character. But could we decipher the 
words now trickling forth from that goose feather, 
we should find ourselves in a strange land, where 
we have often wandered and loved to wander from 
the days of our childhood to the present hour. We 
should either be toiling through the miry slough 
towards the wicket-gate; or gazing with wonder 
on the fair shows in the Interpreter’s house ; or 
lingering pleasantly in the verdant Valley of Humi- 
liation ; or wielding breathlessly a manful sword 
against Apollyon ; or groping fearfully amid snares 
and pitfalls, and the bones of dead men, and hi- 
deous monsters dimly discovered through the dark- 
ness; or hurrying from the tortures and the tinsel 
of Vanity Fair; or groaning in captivity under 
the grim giant; or walking hand in hand with 
the shining ones in the land of Beulah; or breast- 
ing with beating heart the icy billows of the dark 
river that laves the shore of the golden land. Yes! 
for the tagger of laces is the “ prating tinker,” the 
“ pestilent puritan,” the “ignorant conventicler,” 
of the seventeenth century; the “‘ natural orator,” 
the “self-denying martyr,” the “unrivalled genius,” 
of the nineteenth. And here, from the chambers 
of his capacious brain and the depth of his great 
and loving heart—plunged as he is in domestic 
sorrow, battling with hard poverty, and shut up 
between cold stone walls—he is giving birth to 
that marvellous fiction which enables the history 
of man’s spiritual life, whose every word is to be a 
household word as long as language endures, and 
which, hand in hand with the bible, is to make the 
circuit of the world. 

Here we drop the veil of years upon that cell in 
old Bedford gaol. There is no need for us to 
relate how, after honest John Bunyan had spent 
twelve years in prison, the good Barlow, bishop of 
Lincoln, bestirred himself to accomplish his deli- 
verance ; and how John came forth and resumed 
the life of an apostle, preaching to his own people, 
visiting the sick, reconciling differences, and suc- 
couring the poor ; and how, lastly, on a mission of 
kindness, “being overtaken with excessive rains, 
and coming to his lodgings very wet (which was at 
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Mr Shaddock’s, a grocer upon Snow-hill), he fell 
ill of a violent fever,” and there died, “ following 
his happy Pilgrim from the City of Destruction to 
the heavenly Jerusalem ;” and how they buried 
his body in Bunhill-fields, and raised a handsome 
tombstone over his grave. Are not these things 
written in the memories of us all? Only, when 


we think of the Delectable Mountains—as many of 
our readers, we hope, do—it may do us no harm to 
look back in imagination upon the grim fortune 
of the man to whose iron fortitude, childlike faith, 
and celestial fancy, we are indebted for the vision. 





MARVELS OF AUSTRALIAN VEGETATION. 


ExTREME uniformity characterizes the vegetation 
of the Australian colonies. The same trees, or 
nearly so, perpetually occur, giving to the wood- 
lands a tame, monotonous aspect. Hucalypte, the 
“eum-trees” of the settlers, and acacia, or “ wat- 
tle-trees,” are the -predominant members of the 
forest. These two kinds are not only more widely 
diffused than any other, but, if taken together, and 
considered with respect to their mass of vegetable 
matter, they are supposed to be nearly equal to all 
the other plants of the island-continent. It is a 
striking and very general peculiarity of their eco- 
nomy, that the leaves are inserted vertically, in- 
stead of extending in a horizontal direction, as in 
Europe. In consequence of thus presenting their 
edges to the light, they afford but little protection 
from the scorching rays of the summer sun. This 
result is aided by the foliage of all the Australian 
timber being very scanty, and wanting that dense 
and massive appearance with which we are so 
familiar. The woods have, therefore, no sombre 
shadows, no glades of profound gloom, but are 


comparatively light and airy scenes. If this is a | 


disadvantage to the traveller, needing a “ shadow 
in the daytime from the heat,” it isa gain to the 
farmer, as it allows the grass to grow where it 
otherwise would not. In common with the pre- 
vailing character of vegetation in the southern 
hemisphere, South America and South Africa, the 
trees are not of the deciduous class, or those which 
cast their leaves periodically. Thus one of the 
most glorious spectacles of nature is entirely want- 
ing in the landscape, the gradual and general 
change of the forest from leaflessness to foliage in 
the vernal season. But though technically “ ever- 


greens,” the term is a misnomer with reference to , 


the colour. ‘“ Never-green,” or “ever-brown,” is 
far more true to the reality ; dull reddish, brownish, 
and leaden hues prevailing, corresponding to those 
of our autumn. Owing to these tints, and the 
leaves being without gloss, the woods have not 
that. bright reviving external aspect so character- 
istie of their appearance with us in spring and 
summer. They have also a desolate, untidy, and 
ragged air, arising from the bark of several species 
falling annually, or hanging down in long shreds 
waving to the breeze. Intermixed in the forest 
with the gum-trees, of which there are not less 
than a hundred species, and with the still more 
numerous family of wattle-trees, are many cedars, 
tall and cypress-like casuarinas, native cherries, 
great quantities of the grass-tree, wild figs, mysta- 
ceous plants, and others of a parasitical kind. 


| The young gums have a very beautiful appear- 
| ance. Some species afford valuable timber, and 
| attain truly enormous dimensions. They have 
been found to be forty-five feet in circumference at 
four feet from the base; and it is not uncommon 
| to see a tree forty feet in girth, rising a hundred 
| feet without sending out a branch. One of these 
giants would be more than sufficient to build a 
house for the accommodation of a family. In the 
Illawarra district, to the south of Sydney, there 
was formerly, on the slope of a mountain, or by the 
side of a rugged bridle-road, a dead tree of im- 
mense size, which bore the name of “ the big tree,” 
and served as a resting-place for travellers. It was 
about a hundred feet in height, perfectly hollow, 
the internal parts having been consumed by fire. 
There was one entrance on one side, as wide as a 
chureh-door, capable of admitting two horsemen 
abreast. Three horses of the ordinary size, and 
their riders, have been accommodated at the same 
time in the interior of “ the big tree.” 
| The wattle-trees, distinguished by countless my- 
_riads of yellow-tufted flowers and bean-like pods, 
_ furnish timber for rude dwellings in the interior, 
and various domestic purposes. Yellow-wood and 
| rose-wood trees, with numerous cedars, supply or- 
|namental material for cabinet-work, household 
| furniture and fittings. The red cedar grows abun- 
| dantly on alluvial lands by the borders of rivers, 
| yields a soft, light wood of beautiful texture, which 
_ takes a fine polish, and in colour resembles Hon- 
| duras mahogany. Churches, chapels, and other 
| places of public resort, are generally fitted up with 
| this wood, and have a very elegant appearance. 
| ‘The wild figs are remarkable for their colossal 
| proportions. The zicus macrophyllus, called at 
| Sydney the Moreton Bay fig, has a leaf about a 
| foot long and four inches broad, of a regular oval 
shape, very similar to that of the common laurel. 
| An example, growing on the bank of the Manning 
| river, exhibited a bulk superior to any of the bao- 
babs of Africa, or chestnuts of Etna; in fact, larger 
| than any tree with a single stem which had ever 
| been mentioned by travellers. It is a. peculiarity 
of this tree to throw out buttresses of wood all 
round the trunk. These projections are thin in 
comparison with their height and length, and very 
gradually slope for many feet from the trunk to 
the ground. As they do not grow in contact with 
| each other, it would be unfair to give the measure- 
| ment of a line drawn round them for the dimen- 
sions of the tree; but at six feet from the ground 
the circumferenee of the real cylindrical of 
. the trunk was sixty-six feet, measured as.if the tape 
| had been passed through the projecting At 
‘the same height, if the buttresses been in- 
_ cluded, the measurement would have been one hun- 
dred and ten feet; and at half the height, three 
' hundred feet. These partitions would have afford- 
ed stalls for the horses of a squadron of dragoons. 
| The wild figs furnish a grateful food to various 
, tribes of birds, as well as to the aborigines. Ferns, 
| reeds, and nettles, likewise attain extraordinary 
| stature and thickness in the neighbourhood of 
| rivers, and other situations favourable to their 
| growth. They have quite an arborescent habit, 
| and form impenetrable jungles. A gigantic sting- 
| ing nettle, Urtica gigas, is sometimes forty feet m 
| height, with a stem nine or ten feet in girth, the 
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sting of which is said to be painful enough tempo- 
rarily to paralyze the limb. The nettle-tree pro- 
duces a soft and spongy wood; the large leaves 


composed of disintegrated trap rock, the district 
exhibiting various indications of volcanic origin. 
Lofty cedars, graceful tree ferns, and stately palms, 


resemble in shape those of the mulberry, and pos- | raise their heads over a thick undergrowth of wild 
sess the bright green velvet appearance of the | 


geranium leaf. The slightest touch of one inflicts 
a sting. Horses are said to suffer more from it 
than men, their skin rising in large blisters, and 
great temporary constitutional derangement ap- 
parently taking place. 

The Norfolk Island pine, the most noble and 
stately member of its family, occurs in various 

arts of New South Wales, and has been seen two 

undred and seventy feet high, by twelve feet in 
diameter. Another species, the Moreton Bay pine, 
abundant on alluvial lands, and the sides of hills in 
that district, is remarkable for the slenderness of 
the stem in proportion to its height. Individuals 
have been measured one hundred and seventy feet 
along the trunk, with only a diameter of two feet. 
A third species, the bunya-bunya, is distinguished 
by its great peculiarity of outline, limited range, 
and utility to the native tribes. The outline of the 
tree is like that of a large umbrella, upon an exceed- 
ingly long stick. It rises often to the height of 
one hundred and fifty feet, with a diameter of five 
or six feet, which is maintained to a considerable 
altitude, the trunk not tapering in a perceptible 
manner for sixty or seventy feet from the ground. 
The stem is covered with a black bark, scored all 
over with horizontal lines, set very close together. 
About one-third of the height is occupied by dead 
branches, and the living top does not comprise 
more than one-fifteenth of the entire altitude. The 
branches, which are set on symmetrically, are very 
thin; and they never divide, but continue to grow 
from the point alone, until the upper kill the lower 
by obstructing the light. The bunya may be re- 
cognised at the distance of some miles, from its 
peculiar form. It has only been known since the 

ear 1840, being confined to a range of mountains 
in the northern part of New South Wales, where 
it occupies a space of about fifty miles in length by 
ten in breadth. Once in three years the tree bears 
fruit, when the aborigines gather from all the sur- 
rounding country to feast upon it. The cones are 
about a foot long by three-quarters in diameter, 
but so entirely covered with sharp points that a 
hedgehog, or a ball of ten pounds weight bristling 
with needles, may as readily be handled. The 
edible part of each seed is about the size of the 
kernel of a Brazil nut, and one seed is contained 
in each scale of the cone. To secure the natives in 
the enjoyment of their triennial banquet, the colo- 
nial government has prohibited the felling of the 
tree ; and stations are not allowed to be planted, 
nor stock run, in the bunya-bunya country. 

In the northern parts of New South Wales, the 
vegetation is of a tropical character, palms and 
bananas flourishing by the side of the English oak 
at Port Stephen, surrounded by vines, lemons, and 
oranges, of luxuriant growth. Palms extend as 
far south as the Illawarra, but are not seen in the 
interior. 
stretching along the coast, about sixty miles in 
length by from four to six miles in breadth, re- 
markable for the beauty, variety, and vigour of its 
natural vegetation. This appears to be chiefly 
owing to the nature of the soil, a rich black mould, 


The district so called is a belt of land | con 





vines, creeping plants, and shrubs. Travellers who 
have visited the interior of Ceylon, and the Indian 
Archipelago, have been reminded of the splendid 
botany of these regions by the scenery of the Illa- 
warra. Grassy meadows are interspersed through- 
out, destitute of timber, and inclosed with a border 
of palms. The most common species is the fan- 
palm, or cabbage-tree, the leaves of which are used 
to form a kind of hat universally worn by the colo- 
nists. It shoots up, a slender, branchless stem, to 
the height of from sixty to a hundred feet, crowned 
with a large canopy of leaves, which wave grace- 
fully to the passing breeze. 

Perhaps the most strikingly novel plants of the 
entire region are the grass-trees, which aré com- 
mon to rocky places, poor soils, and open situations. 
Their presence indicates the spot to be barren— 
except, to the botanist. A young individual ap- 
pears to have no stem, but exhibits very long, 
narrow, and sharp leaves, growing erect for a foot 
or more, then curving over towards the ground, 
forming a thick boss or circle. But as the plant 
grows, a stem is produced, rising from four to 
eight or ten feet, and two feet in circumference, 
rough with scars left by the falling leaves. From 
the summit there depends an immense cluster of 
fibrous, grass-like foliage, bearing some resem- 
blance to the palm-tree when viewed from a dis- 
tance. From the centre of this cluster a stalk 
projects, like an enormous bulrush, frequently 
measuring ten feet and more in height, terminat- 
ing with a spike of a yellowish brown colour. Of 
this stalk the natives make the shafts of their 
spears, and some parts of the pith of the trunk 
are an article of their food. 

There are no edible fruits or plants, indigenous 
to the soil, of the slightest importance to civilized 
society for the sustenance of life, or the gratifica- 
tion of the taste, though several are useful articles 
of provision to the miserable aborigines. A low, 
creeping, prickly plant produces a berry about the 
size of a currant, and bears the name of the native 
cranberry. The appearance of the fruit is tempting, 
having a peach-like bloom; but the reality, as to 
flavour and consistence, has been compared to a 
marble covered with a piece of thin kid. There is 
also the native cherry, famed for having the stone 
outside, an instance commonly quoted to illustrate 
the contrarieties of the country. The fruit resem- 
bles the yew berry, but is less pleasant to the 
taste, with a hard seed growing from the end, 
fancifully styled the stone. The wooden pear-tree 
is apparently clothed with enticing produce, about 
the size of a jargonelle pear; but it is really a hard 
structure encasing the seed-vessels. In barren 
scrubs and brushes, the dwarf honeysuckle is abun- 
dant, yielding at certain seasons an immense quan- 
tity of beautiful transparent honey, which stands 
in large drops among the filaments of the flower- 
Small shrubs, with yellow and gold blos- 
soms, abound; climbers, with rich crimson and 
other colours, are numerous in the woods; and 
humble plants make the earth gay with blue and 
golden dyes. But nearly all the native flowers are 
without odour. One of the most magnificent of 
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the floral tribe is the tharatah or native tulip, a 
tall, stately, regal plant, straight as an arrow, with 
a woody stem from three to six feet in height, 
growing on the slopes of the hills. It bears leaves 
of the richest green all the way up, in shape 
resembling those of the oak, but considerably 
larger. The flower at the top of the stem is 
entirely of the most vivid crimson, and looks like 
a flambeau lighted in the forest. The gigantic 
lily, or spear-flower, is another splendid indigenous 
production of vegetable nature. From the centre 
of an immense group of long, broad, curving leaves, 
the stalk rises to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and of proportionate thickness, crowned with 
a huge cluster of gorgeous crimson lilies. The 
principal grasses are the oat-grass and kangaroo- 
grass, with two species of rye-grass, and other 
varieties. Of these, the oat-grass is the most 
generally diffused. It affords excellent pasturage, 
is eaten by all kinds of stock, but does not stand 
the winter. The seeds, bruised between stones 
and baked with cakes, form an article of diet to 
the natives. The kangaroo-grass abounds in low 
warm places, and is remarkable for its succulent 
properties. But the grasses do not uniformly 
clothe the surface, as in the instance of our own 
pastures. They grow in tufts, with spaces of bare 
ground between them, and hence a very considera- 


ble area of country is required to sustain a flock of | 


sheep or drove of cattle.* 





THE BANKS OF THE THAMES. 


II.— CHISWICK. 


“But, Mr. Turner, I do not see in nature all that 
you describe there,” said a lady to that incompar- 
able artist, as she watched him bringing out his 
magic tints. ‘“ Ah, madam,” rejoined he, “do you 
not wish you could?” We must confess, for our- 
selves, we wish we could see nature with Turner’s 


eyes. All perception is partly subjective. Accord- | 


ing to the genius, taste, education, and feeling of 
the individual is the view he gets of creation’s 
wonders. It requires rare endowments and acqui- 
sitions to sympathize with our late illustrious land- 
scape painter, in those eestasies of delight which 
gushed from his soul while he was catching 
glimpses of scenery, under phases of which he has 
left marvellous traces in some of his works. Try- 
ing to follow him in our rambles by rivers, as 
Iulus followed his father, “ non passibus equis,” 
we have caught now and then, or fancied that we 
caught, some dim insight into visions of the 
Turner-kind. Memorable is a moment we once 
enjoyed on the river Wye, near Monmouth-bridge, 
as the slanting rays of the sun fell like a shower of 
golden fire over water, tree, and stone. It was a 
sight to educate one in the Turner school of paint- 
ing. It did give us an elementary lesson. Since 
then, we have had elsewhere some similar studies. 
The Thames, at times, will afford them.- In a de- 
gree, though not the highest, we have seen the 


sparkling waters, and the green willow bank, and | : ears 
the graceful swan sailing past it, and the distant | They are also buried within its banks. 
| tons, some years ago, 





* This paper and one in a previous number, entitled, “ Zoo- 
logical Curiosities of Australia,” are extracted from a Monthly 
Volume on Australia, just published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 





bark of the rower, through a hazy light, so as to 


; form a river-picture rich and mellow, even in that 
| tame and unpicturesque portion of the Thames 
| between Putney and Tetasinalth. And—artistic 
| reveries apart—only yielding to the simple and 
| most untutored impulses, ’tis very pleasant to glide 
_ under the noble trees of lord Londonderry’s garden, 
, just past the bishop’s palace—to wind under the 
. drooping branches where they kiss the stream—to 
| feed the swans—to watch the clouds—and to mark 
| the sun, like a great fire-ball, rolling behind their 
yellow edges. 
| The banks of the river, above the grounds of 
| Fulham-palace, up to the Suspension-bridge, have, 
/on the right hand side, seen better days. Chol- 
' mondelly-villa, now in the possession of lord Lon- 
'donderry, according to accounts in topographical 
| histories, must have been formerly far different 
| from what it now appears. And as to Branden- 
| burgh-house—the residence of the margravine, 
| and still more famous as the abode of queen Caro- 
| line—where for a while was a centre of excitement 
that shook the nation to its furthest borders— 
| where crowds assembled, and deputations were 
| received, and councils met—where, thirty years 
ago, the bustle, dust, and noise, and the strong 
political feeling, of which these were the patent 
signs, vied with and seemed a revival of those 
scenes and struggles which the usually quiet parish 
| of Fulham had witnessed two centuries earlier, 
as the parliamentary army encamped hereabouts ; 
—Brandenburgh-house, with all its memories, is 
swept away, and only a stunted stone pillar, 
amongst clumps of may and lilac, remains to mark 
the site. The mansion had another association, 
which it is interesting to remember. Here lived, 
in the time of Charles 1, a famous royalist of the 
name of Sir Nicholas Crispe, a chief among Ham- 
| mersmith worthies, whose name is emblazoned in 
| its church and embalmed in its history. Indeed, 
| he built the original mansion at a cost of 25,0002. 
—a sign in those days of great. wealth—and by his 
| tact in farming the customs for his royal master 
he greatly raised the revenue, and carried on such 
a trade with foreign ports as produced to the 
' king nearly 100,000/. a year. “ Nothing,” we are 
' told, “could exceed the zeal and ardour which he 
| displayed in his sovereign’s cause. In matters of 
secrecy and danger he seldom trusted to any hands 
, but his own, and sometimes, when he was believed 
to be in one place he was actually at another; 
| when he wanted intelligence, he would be at the 
| water-side with a basket of flounders upon his head, 
| and often passed between London and Oxford in 
| the dress of a butter-woman on horseback, between 


/a pair of panniers.” The bricks for his house were 





{made just by, at the spot called the Crab-tree, 


| according to the modern fashion of burning in the 


open field—the first instance, it is said, of the kind 
‘in this country—bricks having been previously 
| prepared in kilns, as tiles are now. In the times 


| of Crispe and the civil wars, probably many a deed 
' of violence was perpetrated in this neighbourhood. 


The silent Thames covers some dreadful secrets. 
Two skele- 
were found lying close to- 
gether, the one headless, the other with a dagger 


| in it. Two others were not far off. The engraving 
: on the dagger pointed to the reign of Charles 1. 
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Hammersmith Suspension-bridge, hanging so | 
gracefully across the broad stream, breaks up for | 
a while romantic remembrances of the past. It | 
meets us as @ sign of modern improvement—as a | 


symbol of that spirit of seientifie mechanical con- 
trivance which now sweeps across the deep flood 
of our present civilization. And that steamer tug, 
with a chain of four or five barges in tow, hissing, 
foaming, roaring, and rattling, after a fashion which 
would have terrified Sir Nicholas Crispe—that tells 
of progress. too, albeit not: with the elegance of 
style in which the Suspension-bridge expresses it. 
Steam is revolutionizing everything, and is sweep- 
ing away all old modes of conveyance from road 
and river. Coaches are gone; wagons are disap- 
ring; the boatmen by Putney-bridge now 
ave little to do; and, at last, even the towing- 
path is beginning to be deserted. How we have 
enjoyed watching a team of horses slowly measur- 
ing their steps beside the rush-covered shore, let- 
ting the long rope or chain now and then drop into 
the water, and make a silvery sun-line! How we 
have looked at the solitary barge, with the steers- 
man, and perhaps his child, sitting on the hatches, 
drinking in the calm restfulness of the surrounding 
scene. Our Putney waterman, who rowed us up 
the river—for do not think, honourable reader, that 
it would satisfy us to make our sketches for you 
on board of a steamer—tells us we must not look 
for towing horses henceforth on this side Windsor 
at least, and he predicts that very soon even beyond 
that point they will not be seen. Arrangements 
have been made for steamers to ply between 
Windsor and London, that they may whirl the 
wherries all the way, in a few hours and fora few 
shillings. So another element of rural picturesque- 


expression characteristic of the times. It isa tonch 
of real poetry, inspired by the Book which alone 
reveals the true nature and sublime relation of the 
grave. It suggests many reflections as to the 
garments of mortality which are to become robes 
of everlasting strength and beauty to those who 
are “saints,” through the redeeming power of 
“the Resurrection and the Life;” and so it may 
serve as a salutary preparation for a ramble among 
the grassy hillocks and the marble cenotaphs which 
thickly cover the whole churchyard. 

The tomb which is most conspicuous, and at the 
same time most interesting, is that which rises over 
the remains of Hogarth the artist, who lived and 
died in the village. Of course, as we look at it, 
thoughts come respecting the wonderful achieve- 
ments of his pencil, the vivid life-like power of his 
pictures, their deep meaning even in the minutest 
points, their moral tone and purpose, and their his- 
toric value as pictorial comments on the age in 
which he lived. And other thoughts come too, 
such as invariably visit us while we stand under 
death’s gateway and look into the charnel-house— 
even thoughts touching the person whose mortal 
garments only are lying in “the wardrobe’— 
thoughts in reference to him now, as a being living 
still in a world of most absolute reality. What 
are the thoughts and feelings of a Hogarth, or of 
any other departed man of genius, in his present 
sphere of existence? How looks he on the world 
now? From his present point of vision, how does 
human life appear ? An imaginary transfer of our 
consciousness, for a little while, to that realm of 
being, and an endeavour to judge of things in that 
upper light, will be of immense moral service to 
us all. But here is an epitaph on Hogarth, by 


ness is melting out of existence. The poetry of | Garrick 


the past is on the wane. But that which takes 
with one hand pays with the other. Steam is 
working magnificent marvels. It now appeals to 
the imagination. What may it not yet doP Is it 
not part of the poetry of the future ? 

Hammersmith Mall, with its shady trees, tells of 
Dr. Radcliffe and Sir Samuel Morland, and at the 
little inn bearing the sign. of the Dove, it is said 
the poet Thomson wrote and the duke of Sussex 
smoked. Soon we come to an isle or ait in the 
midst of the stream, just opposite some pretty 
lawns and handsome old houses, forming part of 
the village of Chiswick. Here we must land and 
take a turn in the churchyard. But what have we 
here? ‘“ This wall”—so runs an inseription pointed 
out by our valuable topographical friend, Daniel 
Lysons—* this wall was made at the charges of the 
right honourable and truly pious’ lord Francis 
Russell, duke of Bedford, out of true zeal and care 
for the keeping of this churchyard, and the ward- 
robe of God’s saints, whose bodies lay therein 
buried, from violating by swine and other pro- 
fanation; so witnesseth William Walker, v. a. p. 
1623.” 

This notice throws a curious light on the state 
of the highways at Chiswick two centuries and a 
quarter ago; but there are abundant facts recorded 
to show that it was no uncommon thing in those 
days for streets, especially rural ones, to be infested 





literally by a swinish nvultitude. The allusion tothe 
ve as “ the wardrobe of God's saints’ is very | 


beautiful, and quite in the style of thought and ! 


“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
Tf genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lies here.” 


This is an ingenious colloeation of vocables—a 
dexterous weaving of words into a clever epigram- 
matic pattern, such as suited the taste of the 
eighteenth century ——a compliment paid to the 
dead, in the shape of what might have been called 
at an earlier period a pretty conceit ; but it wants 
the real pathos, the soul-stirring energy, the spi- 
ritual, power, the insight into the world on the 
other side as well as this, which should ever 
quicken men’s thoughts and language at the mouth 
of the grave! 

Besides Hogarth, Sharpe the engraver is buried in 
Chiswick churchyard ; so also is lord Macartney, of 
Chinese fame, and Ugo Foscolo, the famous Italian 
patriot and.man of letters. In the burial register, 
among other celebrated names, are the countess 
Faleonbridge, the third daughter of Oliver Crom- 
well; the traveller, sir John Chardin; and lord 
Holland, father of Charles James Fox. The chureh 
itself is by no means remarkable. The tower is 
of the fifteenth century; the rest has been much 
altered and disfigured. There are several monu- 
ments in the interior. 

The mansion of the duke of Devonshire is, of 
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course, the great lion of Chiswick. And when it 
is remembered that this, famous as it is, is only 
one of seven palace-like abodes* of this prineely 


nobleman—another of which, at Chatsworth, has | 
been so recently noticed in these pages—the recol- | 


lection gives a most imposing idea of his abun- 


dant wealth and his high rank in the aristocracy, | 
not of England only, but of Europe and the world. | 


As almost everybody knows, Chiswick-house was 
built originally by the ear] of Burlington, of architec- 
tural fame, nor is it a bad specimen of the palladian- 
villa style. Almost everybody also knows that little 


bit of wit fastened on it by lord Hervey, who | 


said it was “too small to inhabit, and too large to 
hang to one’s watch.” True enough, if must have 
been strangely small in its first dimensions, but a 
good deal has been added to it by the duke of 
Devonshire ; and as to the insinuation of its orna- 


| very fine busts and other classical antiques, all 
from Rome—proofs, like the rest, of the wealth 
_and taste of the builder of the house. 

But, more than all, one room, which is entered 
from the saloon, interested our mind. It is co- 
, vered with tapestry representing a Flemish harvest- 
home, and the ornaments of the ceiling and the 
style of the bed contribute to give the chamber an 
aspect of great and even solemn magnificence, be- 
| fitting the event which here took place, and which 

has invested the spot with an historical character. 
‘It was in that bed that Charles James Fox 
breathed his last. The present worthy house- 
keeper was living at Chiswick then, and she in- 
| formed us how well she remembered the sad 
event: how the statesman came to this beautiful 
retreat about three weeks before his death; how 
| he suffered from the dropsy, and was repeatedly 








mental character being quite of the petty kind, we | tapped; how his old political friends gathered 
certainly consider it unfair and looking as if it | around him, and wept as they witnessed the terri- 
proceeded from a splenetic feeling—for, both with- | ble advance of his disease and the rapid approach 
out and within, it never could have been otherwise of his end; and how, at last, he died in their pre- 
than a specimen of grandeur, though on a small | sence, leaving them, as he did, to cherish his name, 
seale. The elevated portico, with its double flight | as much for the warmth of his affection as the bril- 
of winding steps, and the lofty cupola crowning the | liancy of his genius and the eloquence of his lips. 
building—especially with the wings added to the! Another room, at the top of the house—of a 
original Burlington plan—give the edifice an air of | very different description, being as simple and 
considerable magnificence; and as we now see it, | cheerful as the one just referred to is grand and 
we are not struck with any great defect in puint of sombre—has also an historic interest as the death- 
extent. | chamber of another great statesman; for here it 
We had been prepared to anticipate much splen- | was that George Canning departed this life, hav- 
dour within the house; but we must confess, that ing, like Fox, come to Chiswick for change of air 
our anticipations were exceeded. To say nothing | and retirement. The housekeeper, of course, re- 
of a range of summer parlours—some fitted up | members that event, and with full feeling she de- 
like tents, and others adorned with chaste designs | scribed to us how plain it was that the illustrious 
transported hither from the Vatican, the whole | minister was at the time broken down by the cares 
suite being intended for the accommodation of | of office and the fierceness cf political strife. Al- 
visitors when the duke gives his brilliant fétes— | most to the last did the messengers come with the 
the dining and drawing-rooms, with the long saloon | red boxes full of papers, and visits were paid, and 
extending from end to end, struck us as exceed- , conferences with him were held, by his distin- 
ingly magnificent in style and decoration. The , guished associates in office or friendship. It will 
ceilings are as superb as carving and gilding can | be recollected how strongly Mr. Canning felt in re- 
make them; the furniture and ornaments are | ference to Portugal, where he was sent as ambassa- 
costly, curious, and elegant; but the collection of; dor in 1814; and it would appear that his interest 
pictures exceeds all the rest in taste quite as much | on behalf of that country was most gratefully re- 
as it does in value. There is no private gallery, | garded by some of its refugees, for on visiting this 
perhaps, in the neighbourhood of London equal to | mansion, as we were informed by the intelligent 
it. The pictures are not merely very numerous, | housekeeper, they sought ont this chamber where 
with some exceedingly fine ones amidst others of | he expired, and on entering it burst into tears. 
an inferior character, but the whole of them are| But we must leave the house. The grounds and 
good, very good. With few exceptions, they were, gardens are very extensive, and are well laid out. 
purchased by the earl of Burlington, and they | They exhibit a remarkable blending of the antique 
do great credit to his judgment as a connoisseur | and the modern, the classical and the rustic. Old 
in paintings. The Italian masters predominate. | walks, guarded by lofty hedges, cut straight and 
There are some glorious works by Andrea del smooth like stone walls, still remain, in which the 
Sarto, Dominichino, Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da | beaux and belles of the court of George 1 would 
Vinci, Tintoretto, Guido, and Guercino. These are | find great delight ; and beautiful open lawns and 
all such as to deserve long study; and the only | vistas, and other arrangements according to land- 





thing éne laments in looking at them is the bad | scape gardening of a more tasteful age, unfold 
position in respect to light in which some happen | themselves on every side, forming an appropriate 
to be hung. As specimens of other schools, you | background for pictures of happy groups of the 
have pictures by Rubens, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, | fair and frank at the Chiswick fétes now-a-days. 
Teniers, Wouvvermans, Velasquez and others ; nor | The disposition of the trees, forming the view to the 
is the Pre-Raphael wanting. A quaint old picture | south-west, struck us as exceedingly picturesque; 
by Van Eyck, in the saloon, is sure to attract atten- | nor can one fail to admire the gigantic cedars, both 
tion. Then, beside the pictures, there are some | in back and front, which seem to have bee planted 
before the house was built. Classic statues and 
busts are placed here and there, rclieving thick 
masses of foliage behind and above. There are 





* They are Chiswick, Chatsworth, Devonshire-house, Hard- 
wick, Bolton-abbey, Lismore-castle in Ireland, and Brighton. 
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wolves by Scheemaker, and Roman emperors dug 
out of Adrian’s garden, and stone seats said to 
have been in the forum of the imperial city ; and 
to finish, rather than crown, our enumeration, we 
may mention a gateway by Inigo Jones, erected by 
him at Chelsea, and presented—an odd present by- 
the-by—by Sir Hans Sloane to the earl of Bur- 
lington. The gardens are kept in exquisite order, 
and the green-house is full of beautiful healthful 
plants; but for the duke’s botanical curiosities, as 
well as for his lordly magnificence in the horti- 
cultural line, you must go to Chatsworth. 

Adjoining the grounds, and forming a part of 
his grace’s domain, are the gardens belonging to 
the Horticultural Society, which on the grand ex- 
hibition days are thrown open to the public, 
and both from the display of plants and fruits, and 
the assemblage of rank and fashion, generally at- 
tract a large number of visitors. But they are too 
far from the Thames for us to say anything about 
them here; so, returning to our boat, we proceed 
along the river past Barnes and Mortlake, which 
present nothing very tempting, on our way to Kew- 
bridge, where, kind and candid reader, we shall be 
glad to meet you again, amidst modern scenes full 
of ancient memories. 


HOW TYPHUS FEVER WAS EXPELLED 
FROM OUR VILLAGE. 


A PAPER appeared not long since in the pages of 
our journal, entitled, ‘“‘ What Typhus Fever has done 
in our Village,” and told a tale which, unhappily, is 


not yet obsolete; or, in other words, not “a tale of 
olden times,” as it might be and ought to be. In 
corroboration of the principles advocated in that 
article, an intelligent correspondent has favoured 
us with the following simple narrative of facts, 
which are in themselves so clear and striking as 
almost to render medical theory and argument on 
the subject unnecessary. 

About four or five miles from Bedford, and not 
far from the river Ouse, lies the straggling village 
of C , formerly notorious as the haunt of typhus 
fever. One long lane, styled Water-lane, with 
groups of cottages irregularly scattered here and 


there, forms a considerable part of the village. | 
The immediately surrounding land is almost a dead | 
level; but hills rise in the neighbourhood. There | 


is nothing in the locality that necessarily tends to 
the spread of disease. 


fever in its most malignant forms. If fever pre- 


vailed anywhere in the neighbourhood, C—— was | 


generally and justly regarded as the head-quarters 
of the foe, and, in. many cases, while the disease 


appeared in its milder forms in other places, it as- | 
sumed at C—— a malignant aspect, carrying away | 


children and heads of families, and sometimes de- 


not been felt. In 1832, cholera seemed to find 
some especial attractions in the place, and raged 
here for some time; in one case taking away a 
family of four in a few days. But this was only a 


temporary visitation, while the fever was like a 
destroyer always lurking in the neighbourhood, 
and, from time to time, appearing in forms so ma- 
lignant as to resemble rather the plague of old 
times than the fevers of modern date. Without 
going into all the statistics of the village “in the 
fever-times,” we may close the statement with one 
general fact; namely, that in a population of rather 
more than 500 persons, not less than sixty cases 
of fever, all at the same time, have been known 
among men, women, and children ; in some families 
five or six cases of malignant fever having been 
crowded together in a small cottage! 

In our journeys to the village we have sometimes 
reflected on the singular circumstance, that men are 
often impressed more by the forms than by the reali- 
ties of evil. Suppose, for instance, we could believe 
that—as so many ancient legends tell—some “ huge 
dragon,” or other destructive monster, had found 
a lurking-place near an unhappy village, and occa- 
sionally came forth, breathing pestilence and spread- 
ing destruction through the neighbourhood :—what 
excitement would prevail in the country! how 
soon we should attempt some exploit like that so 
graphically told in Schiller’s “ Fight with the Dra- 
gon,” where the bold knight ventures into 


“The cavern dark and deep, 
By blessed sunbeams never lit : 
Rank foetid swamps engirdle it ; 
And there by night and there by day, 


» 





| able providential visitation.” 
| pose to prove, by facts, that the God of providence 
| has placed in our hands the means of staying—yes, 
_ and we will add of terminating—the inroads of the 


The soil is good and well | 
cultivated, and a sufficient fall for drainage can be | 
easily obtained. Yet, only a few years ago, this | 
village was almost the fixed residence of typhus | 


Ever at watch, the dragon lay.” 


| Supposing, for a moment, that a creature like that 
| invented by poets existed, we may venture to say 
| that no “ dragon” could find safe lodgings in Eng- 
land. Then why shculd typhus fever? What were 
| all the ravages of fabled monsters, supposing them 
| true, when compared with the disease once so pre- 
| valent at C. and other places ? 

| But, it may be said, “the fever depends on 
| causes lying out of the reach of human agency, 
| and, consequently, must be regarded as an inscrut- 
No! ‘it is our pur- 


disease. As surely as the dragon in old fable re- 
quired his cave or lair “in rank fetid swamps,” so 
surely typhus fever must find a suitable locality for 
residence or frequent visits; and we have now to 
relate how the “ lair” of the disease, if we may so 
speak, was found at C——, and how, when its 
habitation had been disturbed, the destructive pes- 
tilence fled from the place. The facts will be sutii- 
cient to show that the sanitary victory achieved at 
C may as easily be repeated in other places. 
In the first place, attention had been directed, 
from time to time, to lime-washing the cottages, 
ventilation, and other measures of domestic cleanli- 
ness; but still fever penetrated into cottages, how- 
ever clean. The proprietors of dwellings very 


| wisely enforced stringent rules against the over- 
stroying, in the course of a few weeks, a whole | 
family. Few households could be found in the | 
village in which the ravages of typhus fever had | 


crowding of families in small rooms. This un- 
doubtedly did some good ; but fever still prevailed ! 
Its “lair” had not yet been disturbed. Vain were 
these measures of ventilation while the breath of 
the disease, malaria, entered at all points through 
doors and windows! Happily, the medical gentle- 
man mostly employed in the village directed his 
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suspicions to the true quarter. He observed, run- 
ning along one ‘side of the road, in Water-lane, 
a wide, open ditch, full in the rainy season, re- 
ceiving water from the neighbouring hills, and in 
the dry season, laden with decomposing vegetable 
matter. In very dry weather, when the water had 
evaporated, the exposed bed of the ditch was found 
covered with a slimy and offensive mud. 

Here was the “ lair” of typhus fever! Vain all 
whitewashing, ventilation, separation of crowded 
inmates of cottages, and other partial sanitary 


measures, while the general, ever-active cause of | 


disease remained unaltered! The medical attend- 
ant, therefore, at once stated his belief that here, 
in this open ditch of stagnant water or muddy re- 
fuse, was found the source of the malignant disease 
which had so long made this village notorious as the 
haunt of fever. Happily, attention to the fact and 
co-operation for the health of the village were 
promptly afforded as soon as the truth had been 
stated. The medical attendant represented his opi- 
nions to the duke of Bedford, who immediately com- 
missioned his intelligent steward to make inquiries 
into the case and devise remedies. The water from 
the hills was diverted into a new channel cut 
through the fields; the ditch in Water-lane was 
filled up, and, in connection with this main benefit, 
a considerable area of garden-ground was added to 
the neighbouring cottages. At the same time, 
strict attention was paid to other points of sanitary 
regulation. Some of the older cottages were 
pulled down, and new and more roomy dwellings 
were raised, with improved ventilation and more 
conveniences, while over-crowding was. strictly 


prohibited. And, nov, what has been the result 


of these measures? Only one case of typhus 
Sever has been known in the improved village ; 
and, let it be remarked, that case was contracted 
at a distance from C. , and the young man 
who was its victim merely came there to die. This 
was an extreme case of typhus fever; but it did 
not spread, and no other cases have since occurred. 

About three years have elapsed since the 
above improvements were made. In the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, C had never been 
free from typhus fever for any such space of time 
in the days when the ditch lay open. A more 
satisfactory result could not have been antici- 
pated. The contrast with the former condition 
of the village is altogether too clear to be re- 
garded as accidental. And the facts of the case 
are surely enough to establish our assertions— 
that typhus fever requires for its spread certain 
conditions—that these conditions, especially stag- 
nant and putrid water, may be removed—and that, 
by these simple measures, the destructive pestilence 
may, with God’s blessing, be banished from a 
neighbourhood, The case deserves to be made 
generally known, as an encouraging instance of 
what can be effected by co-operation. Many thanks, 
too, are due to the proprietor of the estate, the 
duke of Bedford, for his prompt, liberal, and kind 
attention to the suggestions offered by the medical 
attendant of the poor at C——, and for having 
carried out in this village a part of his generous 
and magnificent plan for improving the dwellings 
of the peasantry. May other landed proprietors 
be induced to follow this example! If every large 
owner of land and villages would take the same 





view and follow the same course as ,that described 
in the case of C——, typhus fever might speedily 
be banished from the homes of our rural popula- 
tion, and would, in the course of a few years, be 
known—like the black death, the plague, and other 
diseases of similar origin— only as matter of 
history. 


WALKING-STICKS.* 


Few of the numerous appendages of personal -com- 
fort and utility can boast a higher antiquity or 
greater historical interest than the walking-stick. 
In ‘all ages man has made the sons of the forest 
contribute means of support under his weariness, 
weapons of defence from hostility, and sceptres or 
wands to display official dignity. The tiny babe 
will throw aside the most glittering toys to arm 
himself with an undecorated stick ; the schoolboy 
will wander miles to ferret ont from the tangled 
brake a tempting sapling of the ash or oak; and 
the wind man of years has few better friends 
than the stout staff that supports his tottering 
steps. Many interesting references are made in 
the old testament scriptures to the use of the staff. 
The patriarch Jacob, when about to meet his bro- 
ther, and filled with apprehension for the issue, in 
his prayer for divine protection, exclaimed,.“ With 
my staff I passed over this Jordan ;” and it is not 
improbable that the same companion of his early 
troubles supported his dying frame when he wor- 
shipped God and blessed the sons of Joseph. . The 
simple shepherd’s rod of Moses, more powerful than 
the sceptre of Pharaoh, was the appointed instru- 
ment for conveying the wrath of God to devoted 
Egypt, and for performing miracles of mercy to. 
Israel. The rod of Aaron was for centuries pre- 
served amid the mysteries of the sacred place, as a 
memorial of the divine appointment of the Jewish 
priesthood. The staff of Elisha was laid upon 
the body of the Shunammite’s child to afford aid 
in restoring him to life. Homer describes the 
Grecian heroes as “ sceptre-bearing princes,” and 
represents Achilles saying : “I will swear a great 
oath, even by this sceptre which shall never again 
bear leaves or shoots, nor will bud again from the 
time it left its trunk upon the mountains, when 
the axe stripped it of all its leaves and bark.” 
These sceptres were not only the insignia of 
authority, but the ordinary walking-sticks of the . 
Grecian magnates. Agamemnon is stated never 
to have gone forth without his paternal staff of 
royalty. Not less eminently was the walking- 
stick signalized in the celebrated enigma of the 
sphinx. This monster is said to have infested the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, ill-treating the passengers 
and committing many grievances. The oracle of 
Apollo gave forth that these evils would cease,so 
soon as the following riddle had been solved : 
What animal is that which goes upon four feet 
in the morning, upon two at noon, and upon three 
at night ?” e solution was given by the hero. 
CEdipus : “ That animal,” he said, “ is a man, who 
in his infancy creeps upon his hands and feet, when 
he grows up he walks upon two feet, but when he 





* The writer of this paper is indebted to the interesting 
report of the Jury, Clase —. Great Exhibition, for some of 
the facts and figures it contains. 
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becomes old he uses the support of a staff, and so 
may be said to go upon three feet.” The story | 
illustrates not only the extreme antiquity of walk- | 
ing-sticks, but of riddles also. By the way, when | 
at school, we never noticed that Gidipus (so called | 
from his swollen feet, as his name implies in Greek) | 
doubtless possessed singular advantages in solving 
the enigma, from the painful necessity he experi- 
enced for the use of artificial feet or crutches. 
Diodorus Siculus informs us that the sceptre .of 
the Egyptian kings bore the shape of a plough— 
a testimony confirmed by existing monuments, in 
which the long staff which forms the sceptre ter- 
minates in a shape obviously representing a plough. 
The land in which “every shepherd was an abo- 
mination” thus carefully stamped its ensigns with 
an agricultural rather than a pastoral origin. 
Upon some of the monuments of Egypt, persons 
in authority are depicted walking with tall, slender 
staves,-crowned with the lotus, exactly as in our 
own land wands are placed in the hands of those 
who conduct processions. And, among the dis- 
coveries in that remarkable land, there have been 


found sticks with knobs and hooks for the hand, | 


which do not differ in the least from those in pre- 
sent use. A Ninevite monarch, upon one of the 
valuable marbles unearthed by Mr. Layard, bears” 
in his hand a simple staff as the emblem of kingly 
dignity. It may be gratifying to our youthful 
readers to know that the ferula, now so spar- 
ingly, but in the days of our boyhood so copi- 
ously administered, was equally well known, and 
for the same purposes, in the days of Pliny, 
and is called by Martial the sceptre of school- 
masters. 

In the days when the enterprise, curiosity, or 
superstition of our conntrymen urged them by 
multitudes on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the 
roads of Dover, and indeed all the highways of the 
continent, were thronged with pedestrians, each 
equipped with his bourdon—a strong, stout stick, 
about five feet high, with a spiked foot to aid its 
possessor in the ascent of steep and perilous places. 
About a foot from the top was a handle to facilitate 
a powerful grasp, or bring down from trees adjacent 
to the road refreshing fruit. Glad to avoid all en- 
cumbrance upon his lengthened journey, and “ lay- 
ing aside every weight,” the pilgrim skilfully 
contrived to make this staff almost the sole recep- 
tacle of his chattels. He was of the mind of the 
Romans, who rightly called trunks and baggage 
impedimenta, hindrances. Half way down the 
bourdon was a joint, which unscrewed and revealed 
the upper half hollowed for the reception of trea- 
sures. Here were the relics the wayfarer had 
purchased from the imposing guardians of foreign 
shrines ; in this snug receptacle was the silent 
lute, which, as oecasion served, would be drawn 
forth to earn a scanty meal in the towns through 
whtch he passed, or to charm the denizens of a 
wayside hostelrie. In this curious crevice, too, 
many a boon was smuggled which became a source 
of private wealth and even national advantage. 
Holinshed tells us, that in a pilgrim’s staff was 
brought over from Greece the first head of saffron, 
at a time when it was death to take a plant out of 
that country. What price, we wonder, did the 
monks of Walden pay the bold adventurer for the 
rare treasure, which in course of time so much 





enriched their refectory and other coffers, and gave 
a name to the town which grew upon its culture— 
Saffron Walden ? In the same manner, a solitary 
silkworm found its way into the south of Europe, 
and made the wealth of the Italian valleys. So 
great are the advantages of travel, that there would 
often lurk beneath the contracted brow of the 
crusader purposes that expanded into deeds of the 
greatest utility. Upon a hook near the top of his 
staff hung the traveller’s water-bottle, and the 
whole was surmounted by a hollow globe. A bunch 
of palm, tied round the head of the bourdon, denoted 
the traveller’s return. These palm-leaves were the 
guerdon of the enterprise, and gave the name to 
the tribe—“ Palmer.” 

All the modern inventions which have been con- 
cealed in sticks, swords, pipes, telescopes, maps, or 
medicines, are but imitations of the palmer’s inven- 
tion. Among many of this kind in the Exhibition of 
1851 there was one stick which served the purpose 
of a miniature wine-cellar and a larder, and others 
which contained severally a voltaic battery, sub- 
jecting the handler to an electric ctrrent—a col- 
lection of maps—an umbrella—a camp steol, and 
similar conveniences. The traveller over the,Alps 
is invariably equipped with the alpenstock, a stout 
pole six feet in height, spiked with horn - to 

ipe the glassy vag, and mounted with a chamois 

orn. An inventéry of the contents of the royal 
palace at Greenwich, in the reign of Henry vu, 
contains the following entries: “ A cane garnished 
with sylver and gilte, with astronomie upon it. 
A cane garnished with golde having a perfume in 
the toppe, under that a diall with a pair of 
twitchers and a pair of compasses of golde; and a 
foot-rule of golde, a knife and a file of golde, with 
a whetstone tipped with golde.” 

None of the appliances of a man of fashion.are 
more given to change than the walking-stick. 
Sixty or seventy years ago, canes were in use 
which were as high as the gentlemen who bur- 
dened themselves with them; they are now only 
to be found in the hands of the footmen who hang 
behind the carriages of the great on state occasions. 
In our own time, we have heard the flag-stones in 
Regent-street groan beneath formidable clubs, far 
more appropriate, in girth if not in height, for him 
whose spear was like a weaver’s beam than for the 
slim beaux by whom they were wielded. At an- 
other time, eccentricity of shape has been the order 
of the day : grotesque knobs, multiform sinuosities,. 
the spine of a shark, a strip of rhinoceros hide, the 
horn of a ram, or something equally curious, ani- 
meal, vegetable, or mineral. We say mineral, for 
though it may sound like an anomaly in connec- 
tion with sticks, thin strips of agate have been long 
used for this purpose. Recently, the prevailing 
taste with the more youthful portion of west-end 
pedestrians has appeared to be in favour of a very 
thin cane, mounted with precious metal or stone, 
and designed to facilitate variety of attitude rather 
than comfort in walking. This practice is the 
revival of one which was prevalent with the bucks 
in the days of Pope, Addison, and Steele, neither 
of whom thought the walking-stick beneath his 
notice. The former, in the “ Rape of the Lock,” 
commemorates 

“Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.” 
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In No. 103 of the “ Tatler,” published in 1709, we | appropriately may the words be applied to all who 
find a graphic description of this “nice conduct” | thus thoughtlessly seek self-in tulgence at the ex- 
of the cane. The beau pleads for its continuance, | pense of divine commands: “v0! thou trusteth in 
because it “had become as indispensable as any | the sta f of this broken reed, + hereon if a man lean 
other of his limbs, and the knocking of it upon his | it will so into his hand and sieree it.” 

shoe, leaning one leg upon it, or whistling upon it 
with his we are such great relief to him in 
conversation, that he does not know how he should ° 
be good company without it.” HINTS TO THE MARRIED. 

The carving of heads and grotesque figures on | Forbearance is needful in every family. A book 
the handles of sticks is probably traceable to the | has been written to illustrate the maxim, “Temper 
baton carried by the fools or jesters, who were re- | is everything.” Of the book I cannot speak ; but 
tainéd by sovereigns and noblemen for the amnse- | certain it is, that in conjugal life temper is almost 
ment of themselves and their guests in the 16th | everything. While marriage is a blessed institu- 
century. Chantrey, the eminent sculptor, began | tion, it is a crucible to character. The great 
his career when, as a milk-boy in the neighbour- | transactions of life are much less trying to the 
hood of Sheffield, he used to carve heads with his | temper, than the secluded, intimate, constant fel- 
pocket-knife upon sticks taken from the hedges. | lowship of the family. If there is any badness in 
It was the accuracy of one of these which found | a man or woman’s disposition, this will bring it 




















him a patron, who kindly took him by the hand till 
he entered the path to fame and fortune. A still 
more interesting fact, in connection with his history, 
is that in the days of his prosperity, when popula- 
rity and a title had fallen upon him, he would re- 


vert to his origin without a blush, and with hu- | 


morous exactness repeat the inimitable “ mill-ho !” 
of his early days. 

Though so simple an article, the walking-stick is 
an important item both of.commerce and manufac- 
ture. The principal trade in sticks for Europe and 
the world is earried on in London. One wholesale 
dealer in the metropolis has many thousands of 
pounds invested in his varied stock, which to the 
uninitiated would present the appearance of only so 
much firewood. The magnitude of this gentleman’s 
transactions may be gathered from the fact, that he 
prepares annually two millions and a half of ratans 
for umbrella ribs, and sells annually 509,000 manu- 
factared walking-sticks. The commonest and cheap- 
est stick, previous to sale, passes through at least 
twenty pairs of hands. The forests and hedgerows 
of the entire world,and every shrub and tree, have 
been placed under contribution for woods of various 
qualities ; though choice is made either of strength, 
elasticity, susceptibility of polish, or eccentricity of 
growth. The common curved handle is formed by 
softening the wood in hot damp sand, after which 
it retains the required curvature when it has been 
made by the hand. The wood is straightened in a 
similar manner, after being steeped in hot dry sand. 
When the bark is not retained, the stick is boiled 
for an hour or two, and then it is easily peeled with 
the fingers. In order to polish the article, it. is 


brought to a very smooth surface by means of 


emery paper and fish skin, when it is dyed accord- 
ing to the taste of the maker and the demand in 
the market. In “ London Labour and the London 
Poor,” we learn that the street stick-sellers ply 
their trade almost entirely on the sabbath. “On the 
Mondays there are not above a third of the number 
of stick-sellers there are on the Sundays ; and on the 
other days of the week not above a seventh, or an 
eighth.” It is a deplorable fact, that so unneces- 
sary a traffic should be so extensively pursued, that 
sometimes 200 dealers are thus engaged ona fine 
Sunday in the summer. One of these dealers says : 
“T once saw a boy I'd sold a stick to break it and 
throw it away, just before he knocked at the door 
of a respectable house one Sunday evening.” How 


| there than elsewhere. 
| the illusion with which parties set out in wedded 


| out. It has long been proverbial, that to under- 
| stand a person’s character you must live with him ; 
and the reason is, partly because home is the only 
| place where we are quite free from restraint and 
| act out our real feelings, and partly because we 
| encounter more petty annoyances and perplexities 
It should not be so; but 


life is too commonly dispelled, and that at.an early 
day. Abraham and Sarah entertained three stran- 
gers, and were amazed, when their visit was con- 
cluded, to find that their guests were angels. ‘The 
reverse of this has sometimes happened in conju- 
gal life. The parties have been certain, at their 
nuptials, that they were marrying each an angel; 
and have subsequently learned, with equal certainty, 
that they were mistaken—that instead of an angel, 
éach had been joined to a piece of fallible humanity, 
not deficient possibly in some seraphic qualities, 
but possessing others to which seraphs can lay 
no claim. Again, therefore, we say. forbearance is 
needful in every family.— Bible in the Familg. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


Crerstians, you little think how much the life of 
all your graces and the happiness of your souls de- 
pend upon your ready and cordial obedience to the 
Holy Spirit. When the Spirit urges thee to secret 
prayer, or forbids thee thy known transgressions, 
or points thee out the way in which thou shouldst 
go, and thou wilt not regard ; no wonder if heaven 
and thy soul be strange. If thou wilt not follow 
the Holy Spirit while it would draw thee to 
Christ and duty, how shall it lead thee to heaven 
and bring thy heart into the presence of God P 
What supernatural help, what bold access, shall the 
soul that constantly obeys the Spirit, find in its 
approaches to the Almighty! And how backward, 
how dull, how ashamed, will he be in those address- 
es, who hath often broken away from the Spirit 
that would have guided him! Christian reader, 
dost thou not feel sometimes 2 strong impresvion 
to retire from the world and draw near to God P 
Do not disobey; but take the offer, and hoist up 
thy sails while this blessed gale may be had. The 
more of this Spirit we resist, the deeper will it 
wound; and the more we obey, the speedier will be 





our pace.—Bazter. 
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A New Mecuanticat Forcs.—An ingenious mechanic 
of this town, Mr. John C: aig, says the “ Liverpool Times,” 
has invented a machine for raising weights, which he 
deems analogous in construction to the aypliances adopted 
by the builders of the Egyptian pyramids. Mr. Craig did 
not feel bound to explain the principle and mode of action 

of his invention, but the results obtained we had an oppor- 
dpactisity of witnessing. By means of a model, a small weight 

was made to raise and sustain another of five times the size. 
The apparatus is capable of being applied, the inventor 
informs us, to the steam-engine, and with such success 
that twenty-horse power of steam and fuel would be equal 
to one hundred-horse under present circumstances. “ With 
this machine,” said Mr. Craig, “a small chain, capable of 
bearing six hundred-weight, and a small winch, to give 
the first motion, I could raise five tons.” We are informed 
that there is not a wheel or block about the apparatus, and 
that the power is not gained by any modification of the 
lever—which latter seems a paradox certainly; but the 
results speak for themselves. 


\ Peripatetic Dent1st.—One M. Duchesne, we learn 
by the papers, has lately been driving about Paris, in a gaudy 
wagon and with a band of music, taking out teeth! He 
stops in some frequented place, collects a crowd by means 
of the cymbal, and then invites the afflicted to apply at 
once for extraction and relief. A notice on the side of the 
wagon reads thus: “5000 francs if I miss a tooth.” A 
line of victims, sometimes extending twice round the 
wagon, is formed, each in his or her turn paying a franc 
and leaving a tooth behind. A maid-servant passes M. 
Duchesne’s equipage, remembers a sore spot in her upper 
jaw, feels in her pocket for a franc, and joins the tail-end 
of the line. Each applicant mounts on the seat with 
M. Duchesne, who demands the coin before proceeding. 
The head is then inclined backwards, the mouth opened, 
the tweezers inserted, and the tooth snatched from its 
gory bed. It is held up in the air an instant for the ad- 
miration of the multitude, and at each extraction the drum 
gives a bang of triumph! 


~ Newspaper CoRRESPONDENCE aCRoss THE SEA.— 
Occasionally some accident occurs which reveals the com- 
position of some of the colonial mails. Several months ago a 
sailing vessel was wrecked, and the contents of its mail-bag 
were brought to light, and were found to stand thus:— 
Letters, 780; newspapers, 3850. But this newspaper cor- 
respondence seems to increase vastly. A few weeks ago a 
vessel, called the “Orestes,” met with an accident on its 
way to Australia, and its mail-bags were sent back to Eng- 
land, to be forwarded by another ship. Their contents 
consisted of 15,000 newspapers. There were no letters. 
Such was the simple statement, without comment. Who 
can say how many of these were mere newspaper let- 
ters, transmitted solely for the intelligence conveyed in the 
mere direction on the cover! And this intelligence is 
often varied ingeniously to embrace facts that pertain to 
business as well as affection. In some cases persons have 
seals, cut in glass for 2d., one bearing, for instance, the 
simple name “ William,” the other the words “ All Well.” 
These items are superadded, in wax, to the manuscript 
direction on the cover. Receipts of money and other facts 
are indicated frequently in a way more simple. A gentle- 
man travelling in France, a few months since, received from 
his agent in England a remittance, which, in order to 
save the postage on a special letter, he was requested to 
acknowledge by sending an old newspaper, with an e added 
to the last letter of the agent’s name. Thus Bilham 
would be written Bilhame, the final ¢ communicating the 
fact that Mr. Bilham, in France, had received safely the 
201. for which he had written. Thus, under the present 
high rates of postage on letters, the post-office is swelling 
the bulk of the mail matter conveyed across the ocean by 
crowding into its bags and boxes tons of old newspapers, 
despatched for no other purpose but to convey what 
may be expressed in the direction on the cover. Does not 
this fact plead for the establishment of an Ocean Penny 


Postage ?—Jllustruted London News. 





Scnoon Sraristics.—A parliamentary return states, 
that in England and Wales there are 46,114 schools; of 
which 15,584 are public and 30,530 private. The scholars 
in the public schools number 1,417,300, and in the private 
schools 727,077. There are 23,498 Sunday schools, con- 
taining 2,407,409 scholars. 

SupMaRINE Exxctric TELEGRAPH FROM ENGLAND 
to Hottanp.—The process of carrying out this enter- 
prising undertaking was effected on Monday and Tuesday 
the 30th and 31st of May. The point of departure on the 
English coast was Orfordness ; the point of arrival on the 
Dutch coast being Scheveningen—the nearest point to the 
Hague. ‘Ihe distance was 115 miles, and the quantity of 
cable used 1194; thereby showing that, from the undu- 
lations of the ground, and deviations from the straight 
course, but 44 extra miles of cable were expended—an event 
altogether unprecedented in the annals of submarine en- 
gineering. ‘Twenty-two out of thirty-four hours employed, 
a heavy sea was breaking over the vessels engaged in the 
difficult and hazardous work. The king of Holland’s 
speech at the opening of the States-General at the Hague 
was the first public intelligence despatched by the new 
route. 


Nineven Rematns.—The sore recent letters of the 
indefatigable Col. Rawlinson ».mounce still more curious 
and wonderful discoveries. He has at length received the 
long-expected cylinder from Kila Shergat, a splendid docu- 
ment, consisting of 800 lines of writing, which contains the 
bulletins of Tiglath-Pilesur 1, and is at least 200 yearsolder 
than any other document yet discovered. The writing of 
this inscription is said to be better, the language more 
polished, and the grammatical distinctions more nicely 
marked, than in the later legends. The real treasure-house of 
discovery, however, has been the débris of the royal library, 
of which Layard’s collection formed the upper and better pre- 
served part. Here he has found fragments of alphabets, syl- 
labaria, and explanations of ideographic signs; also a table of 
notation, with the phonetic reading of the signs, showing that 
the Assyrians counted by sixties. There are treatises on 
weights and measures, divisions of time, points of the com- 
pass, etc. There is an almanack for twelve years, apparently 
forming a cycle like that of the Monguls: each year bears 
a name, generally that of a god; and all the old annals are 
perma k after this cycle. Again, there are lists of stones, 
metals, and trees, or elementary tracts on’ geology, metal- 
lurgy, and botany, and astronomical and astrological formula 
without end. Besides these, there are what appear to be 
veritable grammars and dictionaries; and much guess- 
work will be spared by a sure guide which the colonel has 
thus found to the determination of ideographic signs, and 
their distinction from phonetic characters. ‘The whole col- 
lection is in fragments, but it gives a most curious insight 
into the state of Assyrian science whilst Greece was still 
sunk in barbarism. 


Sratistics oF Muscutar Powrr.—Man has the 
power of imitating every motion but that of flight. To 
effect this he has, in maturity and health, 60 bones in 
his head, 60 in his thighs and legs, 62 in his arms and 
hands, and 67 in his trunk. He has also 434 muscles. 
His heart makes 64 pulsations in a minute; and therefore 
3,840 in an hour, 92,160 in aday. There are also three com- 
plete circulations of his blood in the short space of an hour. 
In respect to the comparative speed of animated beings and 
of impelled bodies, it may be remarked that size and con- 
struction seem to have little influence, nor has comparative 
strength, though one body giving any quantity of motion 
to another is said to lose so much of its own. The sloth is 
by no means a small animal, and yet it can travel only 50 
paces in a day; a worm crawls only five inches in 50 seconds ; 
but a lady-bird can fly 20 million times its own length in 
less than an hour. An elk can run a mile and a half in seven 
minutes; an antelope a milein a minute; the wild mule of 
Tartary has a speed even greater than that: an eagle can 
fly 18 leagues in an hour; and a Canary falcon can even 
reach 250 leagues in the short space of 16 hours. A 
violent wind travels 60 miles in an hour; sound, 1,142 
English feet in a second.— Bucke. 

















